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GERMAN SCHOOLS. 


We resume our extracts from Wittich’s account of the modes of 

instruction pursued in the schools of Germany, and conclude the 
passage relating to the knowledge of common things. We repeat 
what we said in the last number, that here is an indication of a 
great reform, which must be made in ovr schools. 
Education should be a preparation for the business and duties of 
life, by developing and exercising the faculties, by furnishing the 
mind with useful ideas and facts, by giving habits of observation 
and diligence, by teaching the use of language as representative of 
ings and ideas and of their relations. ‘The method here pointed 
out exercises the faculties upon their appropriate objects; it opens 
the eyes to the world, and fills the mind delightfully with all that 
kind of knowledge which is to be its stock for daily duties and daily 
labor; it forms habits of observation, by associating the exercise of 
the mind with all beautiful external objects,—sunshine, green fields, 
roods, sweet sounds, refreshing breezes, sights of the heavens, mo- 
tions of animals, and the delight of freedom. 

How many a teacher has sighed to be able to deliver his pupils 
fom the bondage of confinement to a close, hot room in summer, 
and give them the advantage of seeing and enjoying the objects 
which nature presents. A well-qualified teacher may make such 
an indulgence as useful as it would be pleasant; and the wise Ger- 
mans have availed themselves of these instinctive longings, for the 
purpose of advancing the pupil in kinds of knowledge more impor- 
lant than any now communicated within the school. 


“After such a copious preparatory instruction the teacher begins 
ategular course, which consists of aiding the children to acquire a 
correct idea of the place in which they live, of its neighborhood, the 
district in which it is situated, of the province to which it belongs, 
and lastly, of the monarchy. The place in which children live, is, 
properly speaking, their world; and many persons, during the entire 
period of their life, have not an opportunity of seeing more than the 
Villages of their neighborhood and one or two towns. 

“The school building is the first object to which the attention of 
children is called. The schoolroom is first measured by paces, and 

‘fawn on a small scale on a paper. ‘Then the things fixed within 
are added. The teacher then begins to acquaint the children 
with the materials of which the building consists, and of the per- 
‘ns and tradesmen who have been employed in erecting it, show- 
"g them also the tools which they used. Afterwards, he directs- 
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their attention to the objects which are in the room, to their peculiar 
qualities, and the purpose for which they are placed there. Then 
he passes to the persons who live there, to their occupations, dut 
etc. 

‘Having in this way impressed on the mind of the children clear 
conceptions both of the whole of the building and all its parts, the 
teacher passes to the village or town. First the plan of the place . 
drawn, paying regard to the cardinal points, the inequalities of the 
surface, the roads and paths, and the division of the fields. [In this 
operation the children measure the distances by paces, and pay 
exact attention to them in the drawing. They also notice the 
names of the proprietors of the ground. ‘Their attention is next 
directed to the quality of the soil, and the stones and rocks oceur- — 
ring init. ‘This is followed by noticing the plants cultivated in the © 
fields and in the gardens, and the animals which are reared by the © 
villagers or kept for use. ‘The wild animals occurring in it and its 
neighborhood are not omitted, or the trees and shrubs found in the 
adjacent woods. ‘The teacher then leads them to the inhabitants 
of the village or town, observing first the number of the population, 
and the trades which are carried on. He afterwards notices the 
political and religious institutions, and concludes this instruction © 
with giving an account of the most important historical oceur- — 
rences. i 

‘‘ After this, the view of the children is extended over the district _ 
in which the village or town is situated. The teacher first draws E 
the outlines of a large map of it on a board, and causes the children © 


les, 





to copy it on a smaller scale. He then inserts the rivers and most — 
remarkable mountains, and afterwards the villages which are situ- ~ 
ated round the village in which he teaches. Afterwards he places / 
in their true situation the different towns, and the roads connecting © 
them with one another. In doing this, he notices the places where 7 
the road traverses a range of hills, and where it passes through a7 
river; and whether the latter is passed by a bridge, a ferry, or 27 


ford. If some part of the district is distinguished by a peculiar | 
branch of cultivation, it is taken notice of, and its peculiarities are 7 
described. 'The teacher likewise mentions the places where minet- 

als are found, and gives a short account of them and the manner In) 
which they are procured. He then enlarges somewhat on the 1-7 
dustry of the towns, and terminates with noticing the courts o! 7 
justice and political institutions. —s 

“In passing from the district to the province of which the district | 
forms a part, the teacher continues in the same order; but the in- 
formation is here of a more general description, and still more so | 
when he passes from their own province to the other provinces 0! 4 
the monarchy. Then he concludes the instruction with a few no | 
tices on-the statistics and political institutions of the whole mon-| 
archy. 

“In every section of this course the instruction affords, 1, 0) 
knowledge of space and distances, with the inequalities of the | 
surface occurring in them; 2, a knowledge of rocks, kinds of earth, § 
and everything that constitutes its soil and contributes to ils fer 4 
tility, as climate, exposure to certain points of the compass, Cl: 4 
3,a knowledge of the cultivated grains and plants, and also of @ 
those in a wild state which occur most frequently, or have some Uist — 
m domestic economy; 4, a similar knowledge of domestic and wit 
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animals; 5, a knowledge of the inhabitants, their trades and occu- 

ations, their intercourse and religious creed; 6, a knowledge of 
the present political institutions, and of the most remarkable histor- 
ical events. Every section, therefore, contains the geography, 
mineralogy, botany, zodlogy, agriculture, technology, statistics, and 
history of that portion of their own country which it has the object 
to make known to the children. 

“One of the most zealous promoters of the instruction of the 
lower classes in Prussia, Dr. Harnisch, in Weissenfels, says :—‘ I am 
of opinion, that a teacher who imparts in this way the knowledge 
of their own country to his pupils with intelligence, has taught them 
things of much more importance than he who causes them to learn 
by heart the names of the capitals of all the kingdoms, and those 
of all their provinces, on the surface of the globe; and who speaks 
to them of the history of Greece and Rome, whilst their attention is 
never directed to the objects which surround them.’ ” 





THE ROSES. A LESSON BY THE SIDE OF A WOOD. 


Let us rest here in the shade of these tall trees. The fresh west 
wind will keep us cool, and drive away the flying insects, the gnats 
and mosquitoes, which would trouble us in the wood or down along 
the brook ; and from this little hillock we can enjoy a view of the 
fields and forests ata distance. See how beautifully the hill yonder 
is crowned by a grove of oaks. What a deep rich shade is cast 
eastward from it, and how the cattle and sheep in the pasture seem 
to be enjoying it. 

Before we sit down, get each of you a wild rose-bud and a rose 
fully blown from the thicket around that rock, or from the edge of 
the wood. Beware of briars. Pluck each a short branch with a 
few leaves on it, or, with your knife, cut the roses with long stems, 
so that we may look at leaves and prickles as well as flowers. Now 
sit down and let us examine them. ‘These large red leaves, which 
form the flower itself, naturally attract us first, as they are more 
beautiful and fragrant than anything else about the plant. Let us 
see in how many particulars they differ from the other leaves. All 
of you who think you can point out a difference, may hold up a 
hand, and I will call your names one by one, to prevent confusion. 
Mary. 1. They differ in color. ‘They are red, while the others are 
green. James. 2. In shape. ‘They are very broad and round at 
the end, while the others are narrow, and go to a point. Jane. 
3. They are soft and delicate; the others are firm and rather tough. 
Tracuer. Yes, they differ in texture. Henry. 4. They are very 
smooth above and below; the others are not so much, and have 
hollows or creases above, and ribs or little ridges underneath; they 
do not shine, while the other leaves do shine somewhat. ‘Tracuer. 
That is, they differ in surface. Louise. 5. On the edges they are 
even, while the others have many little teeth. Frank. 6. ‘They 
have no stem; the other leaves have one. Lucy. 7. They grow 
one by one, in a little round, while the other leaves grow two by 
‘wo, with an odd one at the end. Tracuer. Yes, they grow in a 
circle, while the other leaves are in pairs. Samvuet. 8. They smell 
very sweetly; the others smell pleasantly, but are not sweet. 

EACHER. ‘That is, they differ in fragrance. Do you perceive any 
other difference? Which last longest? Mary. 9. These fade and 
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fall off in a day or two, and the other leaves remain green and fresh; 
many weeks. 

Treacuer. There are a great many other differences; but these 
certainly are enough. The differences between these two kinds of 
leaves are equally remarkable in almost all kinds of plants. 

James. They are so different that I think they ought to have 
different names. It would be much more convenient, and would 
save time. 

Tracuer. You may call those of one kind the flower leaves, and 
the other the true leaves. 

James. But are they not all true leaves? 

T'eacuer. Those persons who examine plants very much, and 
study their nature and uses, the botanists, call the flower-leaves, 
petals, and the others simply leaves. 

James. Let us call them petals then, hereafter, and we shal! 
always know exactly which we mean. 

Tracuer. All the petals together are called the corolla, 

Mary. What are these leaves just outside the petals? They are 
very different from the other leaves. There are always five of 
them. Have they not a particular name too? 

Teacner. Yes, they are called sepals; and the five sepals to- 
gether are called the calyx. Let us see how many differences we 
can find between the sepals and the leaves. 

Mary. 1. They differ in color: the sepals are whitish on the 
upper surface, while the leaves are green. James. 2. In shape: 
the sepals are very narrow, and end in a very long, slender point; 
while the leaves are broader and have a shorter point. Jane. The 
texture seems to be much the same. Henry. 3. They differ in 
surface. ‘The sepals,are hairy underneath, but have no ridges; 
the leaves have ridges, but no hairs. Louise. 4. The edges of the 
sepals have a sort of fringe of soft hairs; the edges of the leaves 
have notches or little teeth. Frank. 5. The sepals have no stem, 
and are broadest at bottom. The leaves have a little bit of a stem, 
and are narrow at the bottom. Lucy. 6. The sepals grow in a 
circle, and are always next below the corolla. The leaves grow in 
pairs, with an odd one at the end. 

Mary. What are these little things inside the corolla? 

Tracnet. They are called stamens. What are they like? 

Samue.t. They are like little threads with heads upon them. 
The threads are yellowish white, and the heads are of the color of 
an orange or lemon. Have the threads names? 

Teacner. Yes. The threads are called filaments, and the heads 
are called anthers. At some future time I will tell you more about 
them. Now who can remember, in order, all the differences be- 
tween petals and leaves? 

Mary. I think I can. 1. They differ in color. 2. In shape. 
3. In texture. 4. In surface. 5.— I have forgotten the fifth dit- 
ference. 

Louse. The edges are different. 

_ Mary. O yes. 6. They have no stems. 7. They grow In a 
circle. 8. They smell sweetly. 9. They differ in duration. ; 

‘Tracuer. John, you have said not a word all the time. Cant 
you tell us the six differences between sepals and leaves ? 

Joun. I’ll try.—(John repeats the differences. ) 

‘Teacuer. Meet here to-morrow afternoon, and I will tell you 
more about the roses. 
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FARTHER EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT OF THE SCHOOL COM- 
MITTEE OF ROXBURY. 


PRECOCIOUS CHILDREN. 


«“'THere is an evil of an opposite kind, rare indeed, yet sometimes 
gen. We occasionally notice in a school a bright, ambitious child, 
zealous for study, eager for the palm, with a thin form, a pale face, 
and perhaps a hectic spot on the cheek, bending over his or her 
desk; day after day, year in and year out, absorbed in study; the 
brain excited and intensely active; neither play-hours nor the night 
affording the necessary diversion and rest. We rejoice to witness 
his fine spirit and scholarship; but we tremble for him. He is in 
danger. We would say to his parent, beware for the life and health 
of your child. ‘Take care lest he become a victim to his own zeal, 
aid your pride in him. ‘Take him out of school for one, two, or 
tree months, more or less, as need may be, giving him entire relax- 
ation. Build up his body in the free air, and in lightsome work or 
play; save it from early death or decrepitude; and, in the end, his 
mind will be all the stronger and the richer for it. Do not quench 
his excellent spirit; neither let that quench the glow of health, nor 
the spark of life. ‘There are not many such cases, but if there be 
asingle one, it deserves this notice.” 


NEGLECTED CHILDREN. 


“There is a class of boys, in some parts of the town, who neither 
attend school, nor have any regular employment out of school. 
They are usually such as are subject to no efficient control any- 
where. Some have none to care for them, and some, no doubt, are 
poorly cared for by their natural guardians. _ The unfortunate chil- 
dren of poverty, neglect, ignorance, and it may be of vice, there 
ought to be found somewhere a friendly authority, competent to 
take them by the hand, to save them fsom the errors and miseries 
of their own ways, to educate them for the powers and dignities of 
suffrage and citizenship, which await all alike, the fit and the unfit, 
inthe republic. Out of this unhappy class of the young must pro- 
ceed pauperism and crime. A wise community should interpose, 
alike for its own sake and for the sake of its less favored children. 
Where is such needful authority to be found? Is it vested in offi- 
cers of the Commonwealth; or in the magistrates and fathers of the 
town; or is it nowhere? It deserves inquiry. At least, any citi- 
zen who can use his individual influence, to guide and befriend the 
vagrant and neglected boy, will do a good work. Authority, even 
it it exist, will never be exercised to much purpose, if at all, unless 
it be accompanied and stimulated by a patriotic feeling, by true 
philanthropy, and great sympathy for the friendless and erring.” 


MORAL INFLUENCE OF THE TEACHER. 


“We will now ask and answer the great practical question,— 
What is the great thing next wanted, or most wanted, on the part 
of school teachers, in order that they may fill yet more worthily 
their high and responsible office? We cannot say discipline, drill, 
thorough lesson-getting, any display of intellectual attainments. 
These things must be attended to, and they have been attended to 
long and successfully. In most of the schools a high degree of 
*xcellence has been attained in these respects. In the eflorts for 
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the improvement of schools, during the last few years, these objects 
have necessarily held the foremost place; and we must stil] have 
progress even here, and have now no fears but we shall have it. 
And feeling secure on this great point, from the system of instruc- 
tion now in vigorous and successful operation in most of our schools 
we feel that we can afford to lay great stress on another point and 
press it in some measure proportioned to its importance. We mean 
the moral relation between the teacher and his pupils. The next 
great improvement in our schools is to be sought and demanded in 
this direction. We would not be understood as finding fault with 
our teachers, but only as joining with them in devising new modes 
and higher degrees of that excellence which they and we alike 
desire. 

‘‘ It is desirable, then, that the mind of the teacher should stand in 
a relation of cordial sympathy with the minds of the children. He 
should not only acquaint himself with their capacity for getting 
lessons, but their tempers and dispositions also. A school should 
not be a mere machine for turning out good recitations, but a scene 
in which the master-mind is a centre from which all good influences 
radiate, to brighten and expand all the other minds. The heart of 
a child is a great study for his teacher, and he is but poorly fitted 
for his office till he understands that heart, and knows how to make 
his way to it. It is not enough that the children receive all his 
instructions and do all his biddings; we want to know what mo- 
tives he appeals to, what feelings he excites, what spirit he diffuses. 
The young buds of spring want sunshine, and so do young minds, 
—the sunshine of kindly and gracious words and looks; they must 
have it, or be dwarfed and chilled. Let us hear the ordinary tones 
of the teacher’s voice in his intercourse with his scholars, and we 
can come to conclusions as to his usefulness, quite as just and 
important as when we have listened to the exercises of the classes. 
We can tell whether he care for the children’s improvement for 
their sakes, or only for his own triumph at the next examination. 
And here lies the difference between a mere disciplinarian and a 
true-hearted, whole-souled instructor, who is a disciplinarian to be 
sure, and a great deal more besides,—a difference not sufliciently 
understood. A thorough disciplinarian, a successful exacter ol 
good lessons, is a valuable man as the world goes; but when you 
find a man, who, besides being this, has a sunny and genial spirit, 
an agreeable temper, a sympathetic heart,—knows how to come at, 
and draw out and keep out, the best, most generous, and pure and 
high-toned sentiments in the breast of a child, and to promote the 
growth of the heart and soul, as well as of the intellect,—he 1s a 
rare and a great man; you cannot prize him too much; money 
cannot pay for the good he does. 

“Corporal punishment is not, and cannot be, absolutely pro- 
hibited in our schools. ‘There are some young spirits that cannot 
be brought under higher influences, except by this as preliminary. 
The rules of our board allow it only as a last resort. We would 
have it the teacher’s strange work. And we trust it is such in our 
schools. No instance of such punishment, that has been investl- 
gated by this committee, has given proof of any cruel or unneces- 
sary severity; and yet we hope that personal chastisement will be 
found more and more infrequent and unnecessary. We must not take 
the rod out of the teachers’ hands, but we may hope they will never 
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nave the disposition, and very seldom feel the necessity, to take it 
to their hands. But whipping is no greater evil than scolding, if 
«great. ‘Tl'aunts, jeers, threats, sullen or sharp words, outbreaks 
o¢ il-nature and vexation, tones fixed into harshness, and looks 
»nchangeably soured,—these are the pest of a school, the besetting 
sus of a teacher,—tendencies incident to his position, and which 
he has pressing occasion to resist. ‘These things alienate his purils 
from him; puta barrier of ice, nay, of sharp spikes, between his 
mind and theirs. ‘The intellect of the child may be sharpened and 
crammed, but his soul will be pinched and beggared. His spirit 
will either be cowed and crushed, or else embittered; and he is 
yermanently injured, and that too though he recite like a book, and 
») through the drill with the precision of a grenadier. In all our 
schools we want to hear words of encouragement, tones of kindness. 
We would see authority tempered, not relaxed, by love; firmness 
fortified by mildness; heart answering to heart; mind pouring 
self into mind genially; the common routine of labor and learning 
become a labor of love; and all the intercourse between the teacher 
aud the taught, full of the tokens of mutual interest, affection and 
respect. 

* But is this practicable,—this union of discipline and gentleness ; 
thorough drill and soft manners; absolute authority and pleasant 
speech,—is it possible? Yes, it is possible, but it is difficult; it is 
avery high and very rare attainment. In its perfection we expect 
not to see it soon; something of it we do see already; vastly more 
of itwe hope to see. It is very difficult. Whoso attains a high 
degree of it will show himself a superior man. It is the great thing 
io be attended to now by teachers and their counsellors. It is this 
that must mark the next great era in the elevation of schools. 
Drill and recitations were the last,—this the next, the hardest of 
ihe greatest; not to supersede the former, but to be superadded to 
i. The first step towards forwarding this kind of improvement 
should be taken by school committees. They should notice and 
appreciate other things beside the degree of stillness in the room 
aud promptness in the exercises. They should observe the relation 
that appears to subsist between the teacher and his scholars ; 
encourage the good points; suggest an amendment of defective 
oues, Good teachers, like ours, make it their pleasure, as well as 
their duty, to forward such kinds of excellence as they perceive 
their authorized advisers to appreciate and desire.” 








{For the Common School Journal.) 


POETRY FOR HOME AND SCHOOL. 


Tuts collection, by the author of the ‘“ Theory of Teaching,” and 
of“ Bdward’s First Lessons in Grammar,” is made with much 
ilgment and good taste. It is gathered up from the choice gems 
ol nearly a hundred different authors. It is a worthy companion 
ol Cheever’s “ Studies in Poetry,’—a work too long out of print,— 
and well adapted to precede that as a reading book in schools. 
uly pupils in a late period of their education can fully relish 
Vheever’s collection, or profit by it. This will be a good prepara- 
ton. ‘The pieces are short, sprightly, and exceedingly various in 
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their character, yet possessing one common characteristic—an ex. 
cellent moral tendency :—a beautiful flower garden, where schoo} 
children might walk a few minutes every day with pleasure, and 
return refreshed for severer studies. While the young will love the 
book, older persons will not read it without pleasure. Female 
pupils need not be furnished with a collection better suited to their 
purpose for a reading book of poetry, or for rehearsal, or for the 
delight of pleasant thoughts and good feelings, expressed in good 
and pleasant words. ‘The productions of every age are there, from 
Wastell, and Southwell, and Jonson, to those who are now con- 
tributing to the beauties and riches of our language. Those whom 
time has placed far apart, unite here in harmonious fellowship to 
minister instruction and pleasure in words and thoughts which are 
never to die. ‘The gay and the grave are also there, from “John 
Gilpin,” the immortal, to H. K. White’s beautiful “Star of Bethle- 
hem,” and Watts’ ‘Launching into Eternity.” We commend the 
book to parents and teachers. S. A. 





SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE BOARD OF 
EDUCATION. 


{Continued from page 203.} 


REPORTS OF SCHOOL COMMITTEES, 


This mass of documents was larger for the past, than for any 
preceding year, being equivalent in the whole to about twenty-five 


hundred manuscript letter-paper pages. It was not only greater in 
quantity, but superior in quality. ‘The committees are affixing a 
higher and a higher value to our Common School system, as a 
means of individual, social, and national welfare. They are adopt- 
ing sounder views in regard to its organization, so as to combine 
the greatest economy of expenditures with the most ample returns 
of benefit. From year to year, they are demanding more earnestly 
and importunately, that, while the intellect of the rising generation 
is invigorated, and imbued with knowledge, their sentiments and 
dispositions should be trained to the practice and the love of virtue. 
They are recognising the truth, proved by all the experience of 
mankind, that power of mind becomes more dangerous as it be- 
comes greater, if uncontrolled by purity of puipose. Elevating 
and ennobling considerations like these, characterize, in a remark- 
able degree, the reports of the school committees for the last year. 
A great majority of them fulfil the spirit as well as the letter of the 
law, by giving a “detailed” account of the condition of all the 
schools under their supervision. A few of them, I am sorry to be 
compelled to add, consist only of brief, meagre common-places, as 
devoid of instruction as they are cold in spirit, and evidently pre- 
pared for no other purpose than to secure for their respective towns 
a distributive share of the income of the school fund. 

In this, as in former years, I have read every word, and exam- 
ined every statement, contained in this voluminous body of docu- 
ments. I have thus learned, with more or less minuteness, the 
individual condition of more than three thousand schools,—the 
regularity or inconstancy of the scholars’ attendance, their fidelity 
or remissness in a devotion to their studies, the spirit of obedience 
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or of insubordination manifested by them, their readiness to meet 
or their desire to evade the ordeal of the final examination, and, 
finally, their state of proficiency or of backwardness at the close 
of the term. ‘These details, repeated again and again, in regard to 
so many schools, might be supposed by some to be uninteresting 
from their reiteration, or even tedious from their monotony. But 
this conclusion would be most erroneous. No history ever written 
by the pen of man, no fiction ever bodied forth from the most 
gorgeous imagination, and embellished by all the charms of genius, 
has the power of inspiring an interest so deep, so solemn, so reli- 
gious, so impulsive, as the simple story of the success or failure of 
these humble institutions, our district schools. The deeds of His- 
tory are past. Its great events, however much of human interests 
they may have involved, are now irreversible, immutable. As they 
exist at this time, they must always remain; for they are alike 
beyond the power of mortal or immortal to annihilate or modify. 
And as to the feelings excited by Fiction, they are generally as far 
from being true to nature as the fictions themselves are from being 
true to fact. ‘The illusions of the reader’s mind are as short-lived 
as those of the novel or romance which originate them; for when 
the spell of their enchantment is broken, he wakes and knows they 
were but a dream. But an authentic account of the condition of 
the rising generation, who are collected by fifties and by hundreds 
in these nurseries for public instruction, and who are now preparing, 
foreshadowing, unfolding the coming destinies of the nation,—these 
are realities, and realities so vast and momentous, that, the more we 
open our minds to a conception of them, the more deeply must we 


. be convinced of their magnitude, and preciousness, and duration. 


They are the sleepers, who walk in the midst of these realities, and 
take no note of their existence. The present condition of the chil- 
dren of the State is the prophecy of its coming fortunes, of its 
renown or its ignominy. It is the history of the State,—not yet 
written, not yet enacted, and therefore within our control, to be 
modified, and, in a certain sense, to be predestinated, according to 
our pleasure. It is approaching, and therefore in a yet changeable 
state, and submitted to our formation. It is, as it were, a fluid, 
which we can mould and fashion almost as we will; but, the mo- 
ment when the future merges in the past, it becomes as adamant, 
unchangeable forever. Guided only by the light of a heathen 
philosophy, the great epic poet of the Romans conducted his hero 
into the Elysian fields, where an attendant spirit pointed out to him 
the shades, and recounted the future deeds, of the illustrious men, 
—warriors, victors, sages,—who afterwards, in the fulness of time, 
were to ascend to the regions of upper day, and, by their prowess 
and their wisdom, to aggrandize and dignify the proud mistress of 
the world. But the foundation of that Pagan philosophy was an 
inexorable fate, to change whose decrees all human efforts and 
entreaties were alike unavailing; and, under the sway of that 
relentless destiny, the budding hopes of the nation were cut off by 
a blow which no mortal hand could arrest. But to us are vouch- 
safed the privileges of a higher dispensation; and, as we stand 
amid the children of the rising generation, in whom are garnered 
all our hopes, we are cheered by the knowledge, and encouraged 
by the promise, that, if we train them up in the way they should 
8°, when they are old they will not depart from it. 
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BREAKING UP OF SCHOOLS. 


In no other particular has the newly-awakened interest, in regard 
to our schools, been productive of greater benefit, than in suppress- 
ing the spirit of insubordination which formerly infested them, and 
in inciting teachers to such an acceptable performance of their 
duties as to supersede the necessity of dismission on account of 
incompetency. ‘I’o a casual observer, this improvement is less ob- 
vious than many others, but in importance it hardly yields to any. 
Five years ago, not less than between three and four hundred of 
our Public Schools were annually brought to a violent termination, 
either by the triumph of a rebellious spirit on the part of the schol- 
ars, or by such gross incompetency, on the part of teachers, as was 
suflicient, even in the lax state of public sentiment then prevailing, 
to dispossess them of a station which, with criminal indifference to 
the welfare of the young, they had assumed. Last year, according 
to the committees’ reports, only about forty schools were broken up 
from both the causes of insubordination of scholars and incompe- 
tency of teachers. Diminished as it is, a flagrant evil still remains. 
If we allow but fifty scholars to a school, these forty schools would 
contain two thousand children. 

Independently of the strifes among families and neighborhoods 
always engendered by the explosion of a school,—often rankling in 
the minds of the district for years afterwards, and sometimes trans- 
mitted from parents to offspring, a disastrous heritage of contention, 
—can the State afford annually so great a sacrifice of the mental 
proficiency of its children, or sufler the infliction of so deep a 
wound upon their character, as must inevitably result from the 
disbanding even of forty of its schools, and the dispersion, for a 
season at least, of two thousand of its children? On this subject, 
public vigilance and effort must not only be continued, but in- 
creased, until they rise to the point of total prevention. And ought 
not parents, committees, and the friends of education generally, to 
take encouragement from the fact, that, within the last five years, 
about three hundred of our schools, and (allowing, as before, fifty 
scholars to a school,) fifteen thousand of our children, have been 
rescued from the combined mental and moral calamity of school- 
room revolutions, or the employment of imbecile teachers? ‘The 
surest antidote against the continuance of these evils is, fidelity and 
discretion. in the selection of teachers, faithful supervision by the 
committees, and the greater manifestation of parental interest, by 
frequent and systematic visitations. Insubordination invades no 
school which parents are in the habit of visiting. , 

Only a single instance has come to my knowledge, during the 
past year, of a parent’s invading the schoolroom, in the hours ol 
session, insulting the teacher, violating the rights of the district, 
and committing not only an outrage upon decency, but an offence 
against law, for the purpose of redressing or resenting an allege 
wrong to one of his children. This relic of barbarism is fast dis- 
appearing before that indignation with which the civilized part of 
every community always visits it. ’ 

T'wo or three cases have occurred of a public prosecution against 
a teacher tor alleged severity of discipline; but, the provocation 
having been great, the court and jury upheld the teacher s author- 
ity, and pronounced an acquittal. 
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When any of the above-mentioned evils occur, ought they not 
to be made the subject of animad version in the school committee’s 
report? An apprehension of a public exposure may deter from the 
commission of an offence, where higher motives would prove in- 


effectual 
QUALIFICATIONS OF TEACHERS. 


To vindicate the necessity of a higher standard of teachers’ 
ualifications is always an unpleasant duty, because the argument 
is liable to be misunderstood as having a personal, instead of a 
public bearing. Could it possibly so happen, for any one year, 
that an unqualified teacher would do no mischief, and an accom- 
plished one no good, I would gladly withhold all remarks upon this 
subject. But I trust that existing deficiencies may be pointed out 
ina spirit of candor, without incurring any just imputation of per- 
sonal unkindness, either towards individuals or a class. 

It is certain that the teachers of our Public Schools, taken as a 
body, are rapidly improving. Many, who before had professed to 
teach others, are now going to school to learn. Others are reading, 
more or less, what has been written on this great art of arts and 
science of sciences. Presumption is giving place to inquiry. In 
most of the towns in the State, the charm of a supposed perfection 
is dissolved. Meetings are held for mutual improvement. Better 
modes of illustrating and explaining are sought after. Government 
is gradually changing from fear to affection,—from the force which 
vanquishes a pupil as though he were an enemy, to the love which 
secures his cooperation as an ally. 

The introduction of that simple instrument, the blackboard, into 
our schools, and the diffusion of a knowledge of the almost number- 
less uses to which it can be applied, will in itself effect a revolution 
in the modes of teaching some of the most important branches. 
Perhaps ingenuity has seldom, if ever, rendered a greater service 
to mankind, than when it turned a few feet of deal board anda 
little black paint into one of the most effective of all instruments, 
for the rapid and vivid communication of knowledge. No school 
ought to be considered as adequately supplied with blackboard, 
unless it has an extent sufficient to allow every scholar in the largest 
classes of geography or arithmetic to stand before it at the same 
time, to solve a problem or draw a map. 

But a long list of exceptions must be appended to this catalogue 
of improvements. Even in regard to an instrument whose utility 
isso obvious and so great as that of the blackboard, there are still 
many teachers who depreciate and discard it. In one district, last 
year, it was actually voted out of the schoolroom as an incum- 
brance; and the school committee of one town entertained so feeble 
a conception of its value, that, in their Annual Report to the town, 
when speaking of the manner in which arithmetic may be best 
taught, they say, “Perhaps a blackboard might be used to advan- 
faze in this study.” 

In regard to the great majority of teachers, the public voice calls 
for a higher state of preparation before they enter the school,—both 
'n regard to literary attainments and moral purposes. Every teacher 
Should be a faultless speller, familiar with the best authorities for 
the pronunciation of our language, and master of its grammatical 
Construction. He should be able to read both its prose and its 
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poetry, not only with intelligence and facility, but with grace. He 
should be competent to instruct in composition, and therefore should 
understand at least the general principles of rhetoric and logic. His 
mode of teaching arithmetic, or any other branch of mathematies 
should have the exactness of the science taught. In fine, he should 
have such a ready command of all the studies he proposes to teach, 
that, whenever he calls upon a class to recite a lesson, he could 
himself turn pupil, and, laying aside his book, could perform such 
a recitation as he would expect from the best in his school. 

The teacher should practise the strictest impartiality. The hand 
which holds the scales of justice should never tremble. To render 
to every one according to his works,—or, in one word, equity, — 
is one of the most important principles he is to inculcate; and, for 
this end, a single example will be more effectual than a volume of 
precepts. 

The frame of mind in which a teacher daily enters his school- 
room is of inexpressible importance. All his personal interests, his 
business connections, his schemes of aggrandizement or of pleasure, 
should be left behind him. ‘The devotion and concentration of all 
his faculties are the property of his school. He should meet his 
pupils with serenity both of the heart and of the countenance. 
‘The storm which envelopes a school during the day, and blights all 
its joys and its benefits, is often only the spreading abroad of the 
cloud that lowered upon the teacher’s brow in the morning. A 
teacher, more than any other man, should reserve all his energies 
for his great work. When an advocate is to argue an important 
case at the bar of a court,—or when an orator is to address an 
assembly on some great public question,—he trains himself for the 
occasion. He regulates his diet. He abandons company, to seck 
the refreshment of sleep. He spurns the temptation of any pleasure 
whose indulgence may abate one jot of his body’s vigor, or extin- 
guish one spark of his spirit’s fire. He stands sovereign over him- 
self,—holding appetite and sense in subjection to his will, that, 
when the hour of trial comes, no error or oversight of the mind, 
no lapse or failure even in the tones of the voice, or the wafture of 
the hand, shall dim the lustre of a brilliant consummation. If 
these observances are worthy of so much attention, when men,— 
almost impassive men,—are to be affected, what devotion should 
be bestowed both upon purpose and demeanor, when we are to 
appear before impressible children? If the sentiment of the com- 
munity demands all this, when an assembly of adult men and 
women are to be addressed,—who hold impressions with but little 
more tenacity than water holds them, and from whose minds, as 
soon as the impressions are made, they begin to fade away and to 
be obliterated,—what care and effort can be deemed excessive as a 
preparation for acting upon children, in whose minds all impressions 
brighten and deepen by the lapse of time? If a teacher enters his 
schoolroom in the morning with a querulous spirit, or a beclouded 
intellect, instead of attributing to his scholars any unusual per- 
versity or obtuseness, let him ask himself where he was the evening 
before; what untimely hours he kept; what improper indulgences 
he yielded to; what cause for the exhaustion either of body of 
mind, in regard to hiinself, may have engendered suspicions of 
refractoriness or of stupidity on the part of his charge. For the 
noble office of improving others, the first step of the preparation !s 
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self-improvement. For those who serve at the altar of this minis- 
try, ‘the first act of worship is the purification of the worshipper.” 


HOW ARE INCOMPETENT TEACHERS TO BE DISMISSED ? 


Experience proves that incompetent teachers will sometimes gain 

ossession of the schoolroom. As committees have no absolute 
and infallible test, by which to determine qualifications, they will 
sometimes give a certificate to an unworthy applicant. It becomes, 
then, an important question, how an unfaithful or an incapable 
teacher may be removed. ‘The school laws contain no specific pro- 
vision on this point; and, while any uncertainty remains whether 
the power of removal is vested in the town school committee, in 
the prudential committee, or in the district, each of these parties 
may forbear to exercise it,—and thus the children will be subjected 
to all the evils of a disorderly or vicious school, or they must sub- 
mit to the sad alternative of being withdrawn from it. A number 
of cases have already occurred, where a teacher, who had posses- 
sion of the school, with the certificate of the committee in his 
pocket, has refused to resign his charge, although it was apparent 
to the committee, and to all intelligent and candid men, that his 
services were not merely valueless, but pernicious. In such cases, 
were the question of competency or incompetency the only one to 
be tried, there could be no doubt as to the result; but, while any 
doubt remains as to the party who has authority to remove, this 
question must precede the other, and thus all the chances of success 
growing out of the uncertainty of the law are thrown on the side 
of the wrong-doer. An act of the Legislature,—should that body 
deem it advisable,—conferring power upon the town committee, for 
good cause, to annul the certificate they had given, would supersede 
litigation, and prevent the mischiefs of a bad school. 


SCHOOL REGISTERS. 


By the law of April 13, 1838, (ch. 105, $6,) it was enacted, 
that 

“The Board of Education shall prescribe a blank form of a 
register, to be kept in all the town and district schools in the Com- 
monwealth; and the Secretary of State shall forward a sufficient 
number of copies of the same to the school committees of the 
respective towns; and said committees shall cause registers to be 
faithfully kept in all- said schools, according to the form pre- 
scribed.” 

Since the enactment of the above law, blank forms of a register 
have been annually prepared, and forwarded to the school commit- 
tees. ‘wo are sent for each school,—one for the summer term, 
another for the winter. The school committees deliver them to the 
teachers, at the time of their examination, and, at the close of the 
school term, they are redelivered to the committees. At the end of 
the school year, the committees collate and condense the entries 
made on the registers, which thus become the basis of the Annual 
Returns made to the Commonwealth. By means of the registers, 
an extent and accuracy of statistical information have been secured, 
such as it would have been impossible to obtain in any other way. 
They have revealed defects which otherwise never would have 
been known, and therefore never would have been remedied. In 
regard to the loss of school privileges occasioned by irregularity of 
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attendance, they have disclosed facts, which would have been res 
garded as incredible and impossible but for this authentic testimony. 
Although encountering some opposition at first, yet, by an increas. 
ing manifestation of their benefits from year to year, they have now 
won their way to universal favor. The skilful teacher makes use 
of them to promote the good order of his school, and the constancy 
of his pupils’ attendance. Without them, the Annual Reports of 
the committees to the towns must be deficient in exactness, and 
thus deprived of their value, or even made the. means of diffusing 
erroneous information. And, by their aid, the Board of Education 
are enabled to publish such documents, on the subject of our schools. 
as, for detail, precision, and comprehensiveness of information, are 
unparalleled in any part of the world. 

The State of New York has lately made provision for securing 
the same objects by similar means. 

On this subject, I ask leave to suggest such a modification of our 
present plan as will diminish its expense and increase its utility. 

Hitherto, the registers have been sent out in single sheets. It 
sometimes happens, although all practicable measures are taken to 
prevent failure, that they do not reach their destination. Hence, 
inconvenience is suffered, and a chasm is left in the information 
sought. As single sheets, they are more subject to be mutilated, or 
lost, or mislaid, by a careless teacher, and less likely to be returned 
to the school committee by a slothful or negligent one. After being 
used by the committee for the purpose of making their reports and 
returns, they are considered as having performed their oflice; and, 
not being in a state for convenient preservation, they are generally 
thrown aside and lost. 

Now, the plan I take the liberty to suggest is simply this: that 
blank books be prepared instead of blank sheets. A book might 
be provided, which would last for six, eight, or ten years. ‘This 
would be far less liable to be injured, or cast aside, or lost, than a 
single sheet. Jt would be a permanent and interesting record of 
the condition of the school from year to year. On many important 
points, it would furnish the school with the means of self-compati- 
son, and it might thus be made an incentive to effort. ‘The registers 
would be better kept,—for teachers would be more cautious about 
making such blundering, awkward, or illegible entries, as would 
transmit to their successors the evidence of their own inexpertness. 
Finally, the expense of a single sheet, for each year, is far more 
than a tenth part of the expense of a book which would last ten 
years. 

In the commencement of this system, it was necessary to send 
out single sheets designed for one year only, because the minute- 
ness or generality of the form of the register,—that is, whether it 
should contain more or fewer particulars,—was to be subjected to 
the test of experiment. Hence, a plan was proposed susceptible of 
modification from year to year. The experience of five years has 
determined with sufficient accuracy what is most desirable and 
practicable; and we seem now to be prepared for a measure 0 
greater permanence. For the purpose, however, of making any 
slight additions hereafter, should such additions be found necessary, 
I would suggest the expediency of leaving the back of each registet 
sheet, as it is bound in the book, a blank, or of interleaving the 
book with blank ruled paper. 
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Should a law be passed, it should not go into operation until next 
year,—registers for the present being already provided. 


SCHOOL DISTRICT LIBRARIES. 


The Legislative Resolve of March 3, 1842, granting the sum of 
fifteen dollars to every school district which should raise and appro- 

riate an equal amount for the purchase of a district school library, 
has excited a deep sentiment of gratitude among the friends of 
education throughout the State. It was an act which had the 
felicity of being at once extensively beneficial and almost univer- 
sally popular. ‘Che great body of the laws recorded in the statute- 
book presuppose a purpose of wrong-doing on the part of the people, 
and their object is to hem in that purpose by restrictions, or to over- 
awe it with the menace of penal retribution ; but this act presupposes 
a disposition in the people to do right, and stimulates it by encour- 
agement and reward. ‘The sovereign usually appears before the 
subject in the aspect of jealousy, and clothed with terrors; and 
either lamentably ignorant, or lamentably wanting in the principles 
of humanity, must he be, who does not acknowledge the truth of 
this remark, in regard to the history of past times, and of all des- 
potic governments in our own; but, in this instance, the sovereign 
power of this Commonwealth has assumed the form of benignity, 
and become the dispenser of lasting blessings. ‘This exercise of 
the noblest function of government has been gratefully responded 
to by our citizens. The reports of the school committees, made 
subsequently to the passage and promulgation of the Resolve above 
referred to, abound with affirmations that it was in accordance with 
one of the highest wants of the community, and gratefully accepted 
by it. The following paragraphs are quoted from one of the school 
committees’ reports, as a specimen of the feeling with which the 
measure has been received : 

“The introduction of libraries into the several districts, under 
the patronage of the State, must be hailed by all with the liveliest 
satisfaction. As this measure is to extend throughout the Common- 
wealth, it will constitute a glorious era in the history of popular 
education. No measure has recently been devised for the more 
general and effectual diffusion of useful knowledge. Vast sources 
of valuable information will now be accessible to all classes in the 
community. The poor, as well as the rich, may drink at this 
abundant river, whose waters will purify, elevate, and dignify the 
human character. 

‘Our most cordial thanks, as a committee and as a town, are 
due to the generous-spirited and noble-minded men, who originated 
and accomplished so grand a scheme as that of giving a valuable 
library to every district in this Commonwealth. ‘This act of the 
Legislature of 1842 will render it conspicuous and distinguished in 
the future history of the State. Its consequences will reach for- 
ward to coming generations, and reflect the highest praise upon the 
memory of those enlightened aid noble philanthropists. ‘This act, 
as indicating the general tone of feeling upon the subject of educa- 
lion, is worthy of a distinct notice by every lover of science, and 
by every one who feels an interest in the welfare of his race. It is 
anew cord to bind the affections of our youth to the land of their 
birth, and they will mention it in years to come with honest pride 
and grateful joy.” 
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Since the promulgation of the Resolve, and prior to the first da 
he y 
of January, 1843, those districts which have entitled themselves to 
receive the sum of fifteen dollars from the treas-iry, in consideration 
of having raised and appropriated the same sum, have drawn out 
eleven thousand three hundred and fifty-five dollars. Thus it 
appears, that more than a fourth part of all the districts in the 
State have already availed themselves of this legislative bounty. 

When we consider how slow an operation it is to levy and collect 
a district tax, (when collected with the town tax, not unfrequently 
requiring a year,) the amount drawn is surprising, and has prob- 
ably exceeded the expectations of the most sanguine. Indeed, in 
no inconsiderable number of the cases, where a library has been 
procured, the money has been raised within the district, by volun- 
tary subscription,—thus superseding the tedious process of taxation. 
Within two years from the passage of that Resolve, a great propor- 
tion of all the districts in the Commonwealth will be supplied,— 
not by compulsion, but by their own voluntary act,—with one of 
the most efficient aids to individual and social elevation in the scale 
of being. Its crowning excellence is, that it will bring the means 
of improvement within reach of the poorest, and hitherto most neg- 
lected, class of the people. 

It is gratifying, also, to know, that the amount which has been 
received by the treasurer, in behalf of the school fund, from its 
different available resources, during the past year, has far exceeded 
the sum which has been drawn from it under the Resolve for libra- 
ries. ‘The account stands thus: During the year 1842, there was 
received in cash, for sales of land made in that year, and from 
notes given oe sales of previous years, the sum of eight thou- 
sand five hundred and fifty-nine dollars and sixty-seven cents. 
There was also received in notes, for sales made during the same 
year, the sum of nine thotisand three hundred and thirty-two dol- 
lars; making an aggregate of seventeen thousand eight hundred 
and ninety-one dollars and sixty-seven cents, or six thousand five 
hundred and thirty-six dollars and sixty-seven cents more than the 
sum drawn out for libraries. The school fund, therefore, is not 
diminished, while collateral benefits of inappreciable value are flow- 
ing to the districts. 

[To be continued.] 








ip Tue Annual Meeting of the American Institute oF INsTRUCTION will 
take place at Pittsfield, Berkshire County, on the fifteenth of August. All teach- 
ers, and all other persons interested in education, particularly those who are inter- 
ested in the Comnion Schools, are invited to attend. 











Norma Scuoon at Brincewater.—The next term of this School begins on 
Wednesday, the 2d day of August, 1843, at which time applicants for admission 
will undergo an examination in Reading, Writing, Spelling, Grammar, Arithmetic, 
and Geography. : ~ 

Those who enter the School are required to do so with the intention of remaining 
at least two terms, which, however, need not be successive. : 

Each pupil must bring a certificate of intellectual ability, and good moral habits 


Males must be at least 17 and females at least 16 years of age. id 
N. Titurcuast, Principat. 








(Tue Comston Scuoon Journat; published semi-monthly, by WiLtiam B. Fow.z <a “_ 
Caren, No. 184 Washington Street, (corner of Franklin Street,) Boston. Horace ’ 
Editor. Price, One Dollar a year.] 
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